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A WIFE'S STORY. visits were over, our quiet at Temple Court was, 

CHAPTER IX.—FARLY MARRIED LIFE, CONTINUED. | not often disturbed; but when any neighbours | 
Tue incident narrated in the preceding chapter | favoured us with a morning call, it was plain that 
was but one of many similar vexations and morti- | the visit was intended more for my husband's 


| 
| | 
! fications. For instance, after the first ceremonious | mother than for my husband’s wife. I was treated | 
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with politeness, indeed ; but the friendship was for 
another. 

Even the servants at Temple Court, though they 
paid me all respect, did not choose to forget, as it 
seemed, that they owed superior allegiance to their 
former mistress, who, however she might volun- 
tarily retire from the active management of her 
son’s domestic affairs, could not prevent the com- 
parisons they were pleased to draw, and not always 
in my favour. It is true, I should have heard and 
known nothing of this but for Susan, who was far 
too sensitive where my fancied honour was con- 
cerned, and much too communicative also, for my 
happiness and comfort. It was Susan who repeated 
to me the light and frivolous speeches made in the 
servants’ hall; and instead of reproving, I tacitly 
encouraged a habit so likely to be destructive of 
daily peace and domestic confidence. 

At times, indeed, and notwithstanding all the 
precautions taken by my husband and his mother 
to avoid even the appearance of a clashing of inte- 
rests and feelings, I was brought into personal col- 
lision with our servants in matters affecting, as I 
supposed, my authority as the mistress of the esta- 
blishment. And when once a spirit of petty jea- 
lousy is harboured, it is astonishing how small a 
matter will kindle it into a flame. “ The mother 
of mischief,” says the proverb, “is no bigger than 
a midge’s wing.” 

Harry drank toast-water at dinner, and had 
happened to praise some which I had once made 
for him before we were married. Two or three 
months after our return to Temple Court, he com- 
plained that his favourite beverage did not seem so 
enjoyable as formerly ; and, to gratify him, I pro- 
mised to superintend the next day’s manufacture. 
I went into the kitchen, accordingly, and made it 
after my owm fashion. It was excellent, Harry 
said; but I must not perform a servant’s duty for 
him. Would I tell the cook how I had managed 
to make his toast-water so much more drinkable ? 

I sent a message to the cook by Susan, on the 
following day. ‘ Tell Sarah that if she toasts the 
bread slowly, and pours the water on it when it is 
completely brown and crisp,” and so on. Susan 
returned, looking very red and indignant. “ Sarah 
says that she does not need to be taught her busi- 
ness,” she said; ‘and that she has made toast- 
water for Mr. Temple without having any fault 
found, for years and years before he was married ; 
and that she makes it just as she used to be told 
to do it by old Mrs. Temple; but she supposes it 
is ‘ New ladies, new laws.’ ” 

“Was that really what she said, Susan?” I 
asked, angrily. 

“Yes, every word of it,” said Susan ; “though per- 
haps she did not wish to have it all repeated; and 
she said more, too. She said she was tired of hav- 
ing two mistresses ; one telling her one thing one 
day, and the other another thing the next,” 

“Sarah can leave her situation if she is tired 
of it,” I said; “and you had better tell her so, 
Susan.” 

Susan was nothing loth to do this; and before 
the day was over, Sarah had “ given warning” to 
leave Temple Court. 

My husband was evidently vexed when he heard 
it. She was an old servant, and a favourite with 
Henry’s mother. “We must prevail on her to 


| stay, Ellen,” he said; “that is, if you will over- 
; look her improper behaviour for once; and I will 
take care she does not offend in like manner again.” 

I felt vexed at this. 

“ For my mother’s sake, dear Ellen,” he pleaded. 

“You must take it in your own hands, then, 
Harry,” I said; and then my aunt’s prediction 
came again into my mind; and I added, rather 
| petulantly, “I ought to have some authority, at 
| least, over the servants.” : 

“Of course you ought, dear Ellen; you ought 
to have not only some, but full and entire autho- 
rity ; and if you wish Sarah to go——” 

“Ohno; do as you please about it, Henry,” I 
'said; “but I cannot ask her to stop: and if she 
| does, it must be understood that she is your 
| mother’s servant, and not mine.” 

“That settles the point at once, dear Ellen,” 
i said my husband; “ for she cannot be allowed to 
| remain on such terms.” I could see that Harry 
| was disturbed; but his countenance soon cleared. 
: “ We won’t say any more about it, Ellen,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘I would not, on any account, inter- 
fere against your wishes; Sarah had better leave, 
as she has given warning.” 

It did not suit Sarah’s purpose to leave, how- 
ever; and the next day, a humble apology was 
offered through the medium of Henry’s mother. 
I ungraciously accepted it; for I thought my 
“rights” had been invaded, and - authority con- 
temned; and when Susan remarked that it was 
| plain there were to be two mistresses, after all, at 
Temple Court, something very like rebellion was 
stirring in my soul. 

And then, at all times, Harry was so solicitous 
for his mother’s happiness, and she was so fond of 
her “dear boy,” as she called my husband, that after 
the novelty of my position was gone by, my jealousy 
was kept continually on the alert. If Henry, for in- 
stance, ever sat for-an hour with his mother in her 
own parlour, I fancied it to be treason against my 
exclusive property in him. And when they met 
in the morning, or parted at night, the warmth of 
their mutual expressions excited my jealousy. 

Other causes of foolish and criminal rivalry and 
suspicion, moreover, were not wanting. One day, 
not very long after marriage, Henry proposed a 
drive to a neighbouring town. “ My mother has 
an errand there,” he said; “and as the day is so 
fine, you will enjoy the drive.” 

I answered pettishly that I would rather stay at 
home. I had something to do which I did not wish 
to put off. 7 

“Cannot you manage to postpone your import- 
ant business till to-morrow ?” asked my husband, 
pleasantly. 

“No, not conveniently. Besides,” I added, 
“you know there is not room for three in the 
chaise without crowding.” 

“No; I did not know it, indeed,” said Harry, 
more gravely: “ I was not at-all aware of it. Is 
that a recent discovery, dear Ellen ?” 

“You must have seen that it is not very com- 
fortable, Henry,’ I replied; “and if there were 
more room, I think that three in a chaise is always 
one too many. I know that your mother likes to 





had better leave me at home.” 
“ Dear Ellen,” said my husband, eagerly, “ how 
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can you take such a strange fancy into your head P” 
(Alas! it was not in my head, but in my heart.) 
“ Why, half the pleasure will be lost to my mother 
if she has to go without your company,” he added ; 
“and there is nothing will grieve her more than to 
know that you think so unkindly of her.” 

Much more my husband said than I can now 
repeat, to induce me to change my determination ; 
but I was obdurate. 

“ Well, Ellen,” said Harry, with more irritation 
of voice and manner than I had ever before wit- 
nessed in him, “ I hoped I had more influence over 
you; but,” he continued, gently and soothingly, 
“you are not quite well, Ellen, and I will not 
say any more. To-morrow you will smile when 
vou think of this discussion ;” and he left the 

reakfast-room. 
_ An hour later, and I heard the wheels of the 
chaise rolling away from the hall-door. The sound 
roused me from a painful reverie, and I hastened 
to my room with a wounded heart. 

“Harry might have come to say good-bye,” I 
said to myself; “but it is plain that Aunt Sey- 
mour was right ;” and if my husband’s charitable 
excuse for me that I was unwell had been pre- 
viously without foundation, it was no longer incor- 
rect ; my head began to ache violently. 

Shortly afterwards I heard a light step bound- 
ing up the stairs, and Henry entered the room. 

“Harry! why, I thought you were gone.” 

* But I am not, you see, Ellen love:” and he 
sat down by my side. 

“T heard the chaise, did I not P” I asked. 

“Yes, my*dear; my mother is gone to —-, 
because she could not delay her business there ; 
but James is driving. I could not think of leav- 
ing you at home alone, dear Ellen.” 

My conscience smote me for a moment, for I 
felt my self-will and jealousy rebuked; but my 
foolish pride was gratified ; and I exulted in the 
thought that I could so easily hold my husband's 
actions under control. Alas! I did not know 
then how slender and frail is any bond of affection 
which is not strengthened by reason and religion ; 
and that, in the daily intercourse of married life, 
it is the obedient, and yielding, and self-denying 
wife who best and most effectually commands her 
husband, 

I was not satisfied with the conquest I had 
obtained over my husband’s inclinations and 
wishes, however. A few weeks later, I pushed it 
toan argument. I had been reading some book, 
in which a curious and somewhat intricate ques- 
tion was started, to the following effect :—“ Sup- 
posing a man and his wife and his mother were 
exposed to imminent peril—a shipwreck, for in- 
stance, or a fire—and the man had it in his power 
to rescue one, and only one, of his companions in 
danger, which should he save, his mother or his 
wife?” Iturned the page down at the passage, 
and that same day I read it to Harry. 

“ How should you answer the question, Harry ?” 
I asked. 

“T should not feel disposed to answer it at all, 
Ellen,” said he. 

“Well, but if you were obliged to answer it ?” 

“Do you mean if I were put to the question in 
the old-fashioned way—by torture ?” he asked, 


laughing. 


Ne 





“ No, nonsense, Henry, I do not mean that, of 
course: but if you were obliged to come to a de- 
cision on that point, I wonder what it would be.” 

“T do not see that there would be any necessity 
for coming to a decision at all, Ellen,” he said. 

“ Yes there would, Harry, if you were placed 
just in such circumstances,” I persisted. 

* Just in what circumstances, dear Ellen ?” 

“Why, Harry, how dull you are! I mean, of 
course, if your mother and your wife were——” 

“ Would it not be better not to suppose such a 
case at all, my love P’” he asked mildly. “I trust 
there is very little probability of my being placed 
in so painful a dilemma.” 

“You think it would be a dilemma, then, 
Harry ?” I went on. 

“ Yes, Ellen, it would be; of course it would; 
but, as I said, there is, I hope, little probability 


* But there is a possibility; you will acknowledge 
that, Henry ?” said I. 

“A possibility of many things, which it would 
be extremely foolish to speculate on beforehand, I 
admit, dear Ellen,” said he; “ but even in a case 
of extreme danger, such as the question in the 
book suggests, it would be impossible to say cer- 
tainly that only one of two could be preserved.” 

“ But, Harry dear ——” 

“ But, Ellen dear, surely this is an unprofitable 
subject.” 

I would not acknowledge that it was unprofit- 
able, and persisted in urging my husband to say 
whether a man ought to think first of his mother 
or of his wife. 

“Perhaps that might depend,” he said, play- 
fully, “on what sort of a mother and wife they 
were.” 

But no, I would not allow that ; it was begging 
the question. It was useless, however, for Harry 
would not argue any longer ; and he at length dis- 
tinctly refused to reply to the question I had 
raised. Will you believe me, reader, to have been 
so inconceivably weak and foolish as to ground 
upon this conversation a plea for self-torment ? 
It was evident that Harry thought more of his 
mother than of me—loved her better than he loved 
his own wife ! 

I have said enough to show how ingenious I 
was, even in these early days of matrimony, in eol- 
lecting in my own heart materials for future sorrow. 
My readers, however, are not to imagine that at 
this time anything more than an incipient and oc- 
casional discontent arose to cloud my pleasures. 
Taking them altogether, the first months of my 
married life were happy. I have indicated rather 
what passed in the secret recesses of my own mind 
than what was revealed to those around me by 
any distinct and outward manifestations, which 
were few and apparently insignificant. It is not 
enough to say that my husband little suspected 
these secret workings, for I myself was not aware 
of them. On the contrary, I felt that my lot was 
enviable. Harry was kind, generous, intelligent, 
and affectionate: his mother was warm-hearted, 
intelligent, and affectionate also. My home was a 
pleasant country-house; my husband’s circum- 
stances were more than easy—they were ample. 
We had the means of doing good, had youth and 
health ; and what more could I desire ? 
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GLIMPSE OF A NEIGHBOURING 
CAPITAL. 


Desirovs of visiting and observing a city, whose 
foundations are said to rest rather in the alluvial 
deposit of a large river than on ¢erra firma, I 
took possession one autumn day of a tenement in 
the heart of Amsterdam, and forthwith proceeded 
to acquaint myself with the features of this in- 
teresting place. Its centre is built of lofty houses, 
and is crowded and airless; its outer streets are 
straight and capacious, coped and pilastered in 
geometric majesty ; its domes and stagey steeples 
divide the upper air between them; its Stadthouse 
or palace is an enormous cube; its edifices rise in 
individual tiers of sculptured masonry; its in- 
habitants are burly and business-like; and all this 
at the extremity of a huge ocean swamp! The 
very masonry has amalgamated with the ancient 
mud; the sea, that has been known to overleap 
the sturdy dyke, and prance in a thousand roaring 
waves along the streets, is enframed by wharves 
in torpid canals within the city, and is gradually 
compelled to recoil from the space it once occupied 
on the surrounding country. 

To comprehend at a glance the local charac- 
teristics of this singular city, I ascended to the 
pillared dome of the Stadthouse—that wonderful 
building, with its foundation of fourteen thousand 
piles, which has been in the face of centuries a 
standing contradiction to the old proverb about 
building on mud. From this spot 1 looked down 
upon the entire mass of Amsterdam, and the 
watery region around it. What a combination of 
sea and city! Tracts of sluggish ocean extending 
outward beyond the verge of sight; distant land 
cropping over the horizon into the scene, stretch- 
ing down bleak and flat for several miles, then 


retiring into the hollow of some huge inland gulf. | 


To the right, spread eastward and northward for 
miles, the famous Zuyder Zee. Ages ago, the bed of 
this sea was land ; and it is, in all probability, fated 
to restore the hidden soil for men to walk and live 
on, and towns to flourish. At all events, its 
broad surface now stretches out till it meets the 
sky, and its two long land arms, open to receive 
any number of fleets, dip over the horizon and 
vanish. 

At its nearest corner enters the narrow Pampus 
channel. This runs immediately in front of the 
town, passes to the westward, expands into 
another capacious gulf, known as the Ai or Y, 
and then merges into the sea of Haarlem, which 
broadens over the prospect to the extreme left, 
and extends backwards far to the south. Here it 
is that the pertinacious industry of man battles 
and conquers the mighty ravager, Ocean. Here 
are sixty square miles of water to be turned into 
an equal space of land. While I was looking, a 
dozen, perhaps twenty, suckers were plying their 
unremitting energies in diminishing its bulk and 
surface. The whole country was streaked and 
fretted with lines and patches of water; the 
patches are to disappear in time; but the lines 
must remain, for they are useful canals, and can- 
not yet be dispensed with; they have been made and 
shaped for the particular use and convenience of 





centuries ago, when human intelligence was low 
in these parts and no man could resist them. 

Let us now observe the city itself, which in all 
its features shows the relation of its composition 
to Time. Has-my reader ever looked on the 
section of an ancient forest trunk, noted ring 
within ring, and calculated how many recurring 
seasons had added successive walls to the struc- 
ture? Even so has the Dutch metropolis grown. 
Its thick and busy centre testifies to something 
of chance-medley in formation ; immediate utility 
was the direct “ coign of vantage” to which the 
huge rough waterposts, lumbering wooden wharves 
and bridges, and old misshapen storehouses, all 
lay a practical claim. These are of early date; 
they bear witness to the spirit of enterprise, 
navigation, and commerce, which early character- 
ized the thrifty people of the Low Countries, 
Convenience and comfort now loom into the scene, 
and long rows of tall houses, teeming shops, and 
well-filled dwellings, somewhat close and airless, 
diverge from the original focus. No canals tra- 
verse these streets: they contain shops exclusively ; 
they were to accommodate the resident townsmen, 
who must pass continually by their very doors, and 
were not thoroughfares for the transit of bulky 
merchandise. 

The city here reached its second stage, and then 
radiated into a different medium, for a new in- 
fluence had come into operation. The Dutch 
burgher, wealthy with the accumulations of com- 
merce, still remained domestic; but his taste was 
enlarged: he conceived of ornament and luxury. 
And now behold his city expanding into concentric 
and parallel lines of spacious streets. Hitherto 
the shape of Amsterdam had been nearly semi- 
circular, but architectural taste throws the new 
and outer rings of building into the form of a 
semipolygon. Magnificent streets they are. I 
frequently stopped in the middle, necessarily on a 
bridge, and gazed along their vistas, indicative of 
the summit of opulence and splendour to which 
the Dutch capital had attained. Canals, thirty, 
forty, or fifty yards in width, pass below, and 
recede from, the spectator; on each side is a 
border or double row of trees, then the carriage- 
way, and, lastly, the facades or fronts of the 
houses, every one rising in tiers of ornamental 
windows, and having its own peculiar sculptured 
gable. One feature about them is particularly 
remarkable. Handsome as these edifices are, 
they do not disdain to recognise their connection 
with the toil of commerce, and therefore have, 
every one, a beam, block, and pulley projecting 
from the gable. It is either implement or em- 
blem—often useful, and always significant : on the 
mansion of the city grandee, it is carved into an 
ornamental appendage; on the habitations of the 
industrial classes, it still hoists a bale of merchan- 
dise or a new mahogany table to its destination 
in some upper story of the house. 

The man who made the ingenious discovery that 
great cities have proportionately fine rivers belong- 
ing to them, would have been puzzled by Amster- 
dam. It has a river, the Amstel; but this having 
come a few miles, filtering and accumulating 
through the humid land, is on its arrival at the 


the makers. Not so with the patches and gulfs | city peremptorily arrested, tortured through a cere- 
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the dignity of a canal—conducted to its destina- 
tion. No river “wanders at its own sweet will” 
here; it would be useless, it might be mischievous. 
In rainy seasons rivers rise, and with exquisite 
heed does the Dutchman observe the insidious 
waters as they eddy and swell against the van- 
guard of waterposts ; an inch higher or lower then 
becomes matter of consideration, and the means of 
speedy and efficient discharge are under constant 
supervision. Before entering the town, the Amstel 
throws off two branches to the right and left, 
which encircle the city bulwarks and form the 
moat; it also receives the canals which cut its 
course as its passes through. Hence Amsterdam, 
in common with other Dutch towns, is not only 
composed of canal islands, but would form one 
compact and exclusive island were it unintersected 
by water. 

Such a clear line of demarcation between town 
and country can exist in no other part of the 
world, as is constituted by the boulevards (or bul- 
warks) of Amsterdam. Like a broad zigzag 
ribbon of masonry and roadway, they form the 
extreme edge of the town. Just across that slow 
stream, the Amstel moat, is an equally regular 
avenue of trees: that is the country. Inside the bou- 
levards is pure city, unchequered by space of lawn 
ar grove, except one diminutive green spot, the 
public park, which has crept close to the exterior, 
as if it, too, felt itself on the wrong side of the 
hedge, and was in some sort deserted by the open 
country beyond. Outside those trees extend the 
flat fields, unmarked by any habitation, save an 
occasional country house or summer shed. Of the 
few villas that there are, most are standing con- 
cealed amid the copses. The Dutch burgher shows 
the ingenuity of his taste in his country residence 
in this wise: that his visions of complete Arcadian 
ruralism may not be foiled by the sight of distant 
city turret or steeple. his habitation is carefully 
screened all round with trees of a double altitude ; 
rows of guardian poplars hedge him in; indeed, 
the scattered portions of these choice little spick 
and span residences play at hide-and-seek with 
each other among the embowering copsewood, 
like little chits among the green silk skirts of their 
tender parents. The buttery is nestling amid its 
peculiar clump of willows: thread that pleasant 
little labyrinth of lime and acacia, and you may 
chance to light upon the summer-house : curiously 
concealed within the contorted grasp of a gnarled 
oak-branch, is a rustic settee; and a delightful 
bower exists in the garden, it is said, of which the 
great delight of the owner lies in the fact that no 
unpractised guest can possibly find it. 

Situated—with a sort of submissive aspect, one 
might fancy—directly in front of the lordly Stadt- 
house, stands a low, square building, almost as 
essential—perhaps more so—to the interests of a 
commercial people, than the palace itself—I mean 
the Exchange. As I entered, a busy crowd of 
close-buttoned, burly, and fat-nosed gentlemen 
were thronging in and out, and filling the open 
yard within. I thought how it would puzzle even 
a practised physiognomist to ascribe the elements of 
their features proportionately to Dutch nationality 
and Hebrew lineage—so undistinguishably are the 
characteristics of these two natal influences blended 
here. Israelite and Hollander! It is right and 





fitting that the Jew should hold a high place in 
this Exchange, and be a focus of attractive power 
towards which the exigencies of others necessarily 
compel them ; for when all the rest of Europe, in 
blindness and bigotry, thrust out the ungeogra- 
phical race, Holland was a land of hospitality and 
profit to them. Here was the most famous of 
their synagogues, and their creed was no fatal ob- 
jection with a people who so thoroughly sympa- 
thised with them in the unflinching assiduity of 
worldly routine. 

The spirit that measures and tracks the ocean, 
manifests itself within the Exchange in microsco- 
pic mode; that is to say, by mimic lines of lati- 
tude and longitude. Arctic, Oriental, South Sea, 
indeed voyagers of all sorts and climes, are pleased 
to meet merchants, agents, and owners, by the 
same rule by which they themselves hold, at times, 
a definite position on the globular bosom of the 
ocean. That ocean, vivacious with change and 
movement, without a mark or a bound, is, never- 
theless, all brain-marked and bounded—brain- 
mapped in the busy mind of the navigator. De- 
lighted with the imaginary framework which 
conducts them to the Moluccas, or Honduras— 
directs the vessel’s prow to Greenland or to Guinea 
—they have reproduced it in the Exchange, 
figured its walls all round with equatorial and 
polar measurements, so that every individual of 
the shifting throng on ‘Change can find his cor- 
respondent at stated time. Perhaps every Am- 
sterdam merchant prints his Exchange latitude 
and longitude, along with his hours of business, on 
his card. At all events, this mode of finding each 
other in a bustling crowd, by line and rule, is in- 
genious, and, doubtless, springs from the naviga- 
tional ideas of the people. 

This was a sample of the mercantile tribe of 
Amsterdam as seen on a business morning. On 
the previous day, Sunday, the warm autumnal 
weather, the desire for sociality and exercise, or 
the call of devotion, had seemed to spread the 
240,000 tenants of the city throughout the length 
and breadth of its streets. I made my way to the 
Oude Kerk, or old church, which, with its many- 
cornered steeple, its vane glittering far aloft, and 
pealing chime, had beaconed me towards it. It 
was full—not an inch of sitting-room to be had: 
the passages, the aisles, the centre, all were full; 
some were sitting on moveable steps or settees, but 
the greater part standing. An organ of noble 
voice was pealing and reverberating its tones 
among the antique heavy oak-carving, the massy 
white pillars, the rich roof, and the gorgeous blue 
and crimson windows. It ceased, and the pulpit 
top re-echoed a voice earnest, sometimes vehement 
and passionate, then pathetic, and commanding 
the deepest attention from the rows of stedfast 
male and female faces which filled the pews on 
either side of the church; for, be it observed, the 
sexes were divided in place—husband and wife, 
father and daughter, occupying for the time differ- 
ent seats in the edifice. Presently a convenient 
pause in the service was at once taken advantage 
of for economic purposes. ‘Two officials, sturdy 
and stolid, armed with long rods, from the ends of 
which swung little bags, gradually made their 
way from rank to rank of the standing congrega- 
tion, presenting the purse directly to every indivi- 
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dual, and thrusting it before those sitting in pews, 
to the ends of which the length of the wands en- 
abled them to reach. 
plan answers capitally as regards the proceeds— 


the application, made with such public person- | 


ality, in no one instance, as far as I saw, meeting 
with a negative result. 

An hour or two after, with a laxity in Sabbath 
observance which surprised me, the population of 
Amsterdam were thronging in holiday crowds 
down the radiating streets, and circulating around 
their native town. But, as if spell-bound at or 
within the circumference of the town, beyond it 
they did not go, except across the moat bridges, 
thus to attain a field-bordered path: the fields 
themselves seemed to be either forbidden or un- 


tempting ground to the populace, and formed an | 


unmolested pafadise for cows, the only objects 
which gave life to a scene of soft and tranquil 
beauty. But the outer circle of the boulevards, 
just outside the water that embraces the city, and 
avenues of trees along its whole length, consti- 
tute an excellent esplanade. The cool, dark shade, 
the wide rippling moat, the large piles of building, 
warehouses, shipyards, and military stores across 
the water; the lofty windmills, tower on tower, 
that stood like steady sentinels all along the 
boulevards and all round the town, their huge 
heads and arms spreading upwards into the blue 
sky, and streaking distant street and field and 
water with far-off shadows, formed a picturesque 
group of objects. As it was the Sabbath, they 
were resting from labour: their shadows were re- 
posing on the water, the giant arms were im- 
moveable; the atmosphere was warm and stilly ; 
the stream’s surface drifted onwards drowsily ; 
but men, women, and children kept up an animated 
stir as they went past, busily chatting in family 
groups. For the first time in my life, as I passed 
on to my lodging, I thoroughly experienced “ the 
solitude of crowds.” 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
CHAPTER III.—RESULTS. 
Tux Atlantic cable once laid down, and communi- 
cation fairly opened between the Old World and 
the New, the question naturally arises, What fur- 
ther exploits will be attempted and triumphs 
achieved by telegraphic science ? If America can 
be linked with Great Britain, then Great Britain 
can be linked with the whole of her foreign colo- 
nies and dependencies ; which is as much as saying 
that she can be linked with the whole world. This 
is the conviction which arose in everybody’s mind, 
and which everybody, since the first exchange of 
message§ between London and New York, is 
longing to transfer from the realm of idea to that 
of fact. That it is feasible, no man any longer 
questions : the solution of the deep-sea problem 
has settled all doubts on that matter, and the only 
question now remaining for debate is, whether 
such a voluminous extension of the deep-sea wires 
would pay. In order that any commercial enter- 
prise should be permanent, it must be rendered 


remunerative; for, however successful in other | 


respects, if it fail in that, it will eventually decline 
and disappear. The cost, it is said, would be im- 
mense for such a number of deep-sea lines as would 


I need hardly say that this | 


| connect the whole of the colonies with the mother 
‘country. Thirty thousand miles of cables would 
be required, and, estimating these at a hundred 
pounds per mile (the cost of the Atlantic cable), a 
sum of three millions would have to be expended. 
But really, considering the objects to be attained, 
this seems to us a trifle after all: it is not more 
than a twentieth part of the national revenue, 
and when compared with the sums which have 
been already expended on British -railways, it 
shrinks into a mere bagatelle. Then it should be 
borne in mind that the expense of the cable em- 
braces nearly the whole of the outlay for material. 
The laying down may be and ought to be carried 
out by government, by means of their super- 
| numerary ships of war; and we know, from the 
experience of other and shorter submarine tele- 
graphs, that when the wire is once fairly sub- 
merged and in working order, the cost of the 
working plant is not a thing to be dreaded. 

Let us see now what are the material and moral 
| advantages to be weighed in the scale against the 
| cost and the risk which every day’s experience is 
| diminishing. To begin with commerce. Of the 
| expense of all commercial transactions with colo- 
| nies and foreign countries, a considerable part is 
| now, and has been, from time immemorial, entailed 
| upon the merchant by his ignorance of the state 

of the foreign markets, and the delay in obtaining 
| information. It is constantly happening in Aus- 
| tralia, for instance, that cargoes arrive from Eng- 
_ land for which there is no demand, owing toa glut 
| in the colonial warehouses, and which never would 
, have been sent out had information been obtain- 
able at the crisis when it was wanted. Scores of 
| speculators in England have been ruined by mis- 
| adventures of this kind with that single group of 
colonies. Two words by telegraph would have 
| saved them from such fatal mistakes, and would 
| have further maintained the colonial market in a 
| healthy state. The same thing occurs daily, to a 
greater or less extent, in all the markets of the 
world : goods are sent out on a “ venture,” for the 
chance of a remunerative sale, and, not always be- 
ing suited to the demand, have to be sold at a loss. 
| It is idle to suppose that individuals are the only 
| sufferers by these mishaps; the truth is that the 
| public pays for them in one form or other, if not 
by the increased cost of foreign productions, then 
| by the effect of mercantile failures and defalcations 
'at home. Now, it is evident that by the establish- 
| ment of the means of instant communication with 
| any market, the risk of all such misadventures 
would be at once diminished one half, as the ex- 
| porter would then have to deal only with such 
| changes of the market as would take place during 
| the period of transport; and it is further likely 
| that, in process of time, the market itself would 
| lose its fluctuating character, owing to the regu- 
larity of the supplies which would come to hand. 
| By all this the public on both sides of the water 
| would be largely the gainer, inasmuch as one great 
| element of expense—the element of risk of sale or 
| no sale—would be deducted from the cost of -mer- 
| cantile speculations. 
Then, as to imports and the importer. With 
| electric communication to all parts of the world, 
| the prices current of the whole world’s markets. 
| would come daily to the hand of the merchant and 
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the speculator. He Who had bottoms in any 
foreign port might purchase his cargoes at the 
critical moment when the prices were at the lowest 
point, and thus act as his own agent in a mart 
two, five, ten thousand miles away. And here 
arises a somewhat curious and interesting consi- 
deration. Historians have remarked the tendency 
of commerce to follow a course from east to west. 
For ages the western peoples have had the best of 
the game. In centuries far remote, India and old 
Cathay ministered to the opulence of the Greeks, 
the Italians, and the Venetians; and when, at a 
later period, the Portuguese doubled the Cape, and 
diverted the channel of Oriental gains, they did 
not change its direction. There was no natural 
eause, perhaps, for this outflow of wealth from the 
east to the west, beyond the superior civilization 
and enterprise of the western raees ; but, be that 
as it may, it seems certain that the union of the 
entire globe by the electric wires will not alter the 
old facts. For, with an electric telegraph every- 
where, those who are farther west will always have 
the earliest news, and, consequently, the advantage 
of those to the east of them: thus, New York, for 
instance, will get the prices of grain in Mark 
Lane, and the rates of Consols and shares on the 
Stock Exchange, on any given day at noon, by 
nine o'clock by their time of the same day, be- 
cause the electric telegraph will outrun the sun by 
several hours, and thus enable the New Englander 
to modify his speculations by his knowledge of the 
Londoner’s transactions. What will be the result 
of this advantage in the long-run, it is not easy to 
foretell— perhaps the transference of much of the 
traffic of the Old World to the New; for men 
always flock where most is to be gained. Such 
transfer of traffic, however, could only take place 
to the extent of the requirements of the popula- 
tion. 

Other commercial changes, of a more obvions 
kind, but of general importance, have been antici- 
pated, and, as it appears to us, with reason. Under 
the influence of instant communication with fo- 
reign countries, it is hardly probable that rates 
of exchange between them will continue their pre- 
sent mutations, and it is not unlikely that they 
may ultimately subside to one unvarying and just 
level. Again, financiers admonish us that the 
rate of interest, which at the present time is 
double in America, or nearly so, to what it is here, 
may, by the effect of instant intercourse, be ere 
long equalized with the rates in this country. If 
s0, we shall witness within a few years a complete 
revolution in many departments of over-sea com- 
merce. Much of the uncertainty which at present 
marks our mercantile transactions will be done 
away—a smaller number of enormous fortunes 
will be suddenly gained ; but we may also hope to 
see fewer failures in business, and, perhaps, may 
cease to witness the recurrence of those wholesale 
panics which, during the last half century, have 
periodically desolated the trading world. 


If the means of the general public will be thus | 


encouraged by the establishment of ocean tele- 
graphs, those of the government also will be pro- 





periods, for want of the means of rapid communi- 
cation. If there were a telegraphic station at 
every distant port, there is no doubt that in time 
of war the efficiency of the navy might be nearly 
doubled, and thus we should have a new guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace. Then there are the 
land forces scattered through the several colonies ; 
if these could be summoned and despatched to any 
particular point at any moment, as the demand 
for their services arose, it is plain that a smaller 
number in garrison would serve, and a consider- 
able expense would be saved to the nation. Pend- 
ing the war in the Crimea, we were all aware of 
the value of the submarine telegraph, not so much 
from the advantages we derived from it—for it 
failed lamentably when it was most wanted—as 
from the expectations it raised and only partially 
satisfied. But the knowledge of deep-sea tele- 
graphs was then in its infancy. Had the case been 
different—had there been an efficient telegraph 
from Balaclava to Westminster—in all probability 
that army, which perished so miserably in the 
trenches around Sebastopol, had been at this time, 
for the most part, the living victors, instead of the 
dead victims of that bloody strife. 

The telegraph, once universally established, will 
be the cleverest of all diplomatists, because it will 
be the quickest. Perhaps there never was a war 
yet between civilized powers, the occasion for 
which could not have been explained away, if the 
explanations had begun in time; the obsta prin- 
cipiis is nowhere of so much importance as in the 
quarrels of nations; a phrase, a single word, 
spoken in time, may save the lives of thousands, 
the expenditure of millions. That word of peace 
will flash along the electric wire when mankind 
are all linked together in this amicable chain, and 
then there may be an end to frivolous quarrels, 
and bloody wars will no longer ensue from mere 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. Aggres- 
sive wars—wars undertaken for purposes of rapine 
and conquest—would then stand forth in their 
true colours, amidst the odium and execration of 
mankind. 

Other advantages, of a social, personal, and do- 
mestic kind, present themselves, and should not 
be passed over. As the greatest maritime nation 
of the earth, we have an amount of shipping and a 
prodigious number of our population continually 
afloat on the ocean, far exceeding those of any 
other nation. We send annually hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants to distant shores; all of 
us have friends or kindred voyaging the deep or 
battling with fortune in foreign lands. The ves- 
sel which sails to-day, laden with hundreds of sor- 
rowing hearts, leaves thousands of sorrowing 
hearts behind, who will lie awake in the bluster- 
ing nights, and listen tremblingly as the “ stormy 
winds do blow,” and send up importunate prayers 
for the loved and the absent. What a boon, then, 
to loving hearts at home, will be the ocean tele- 
graph, which, the very moment when the tem- 
pest-tossed vessel shall reach its “ desired haven,” 
shall flash through the caverns of the deep the 


| news of her safe arrival, and heal in a moment the 
portionally augmented. In the first place, there | 
is the British fleet of war, which is often absent | gence that all is well. 


anguish of the weary months, with the intelli- 
Think of the friend, the 


for years together from our coasts, and a large | husband, the father, severed by months of distance 
proportion of whose time is wasted at critical | from all he holds dear, yet enabled, at the expense 
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of a few shillings, to inform them of his safety 
and welfare! Where is the emigrant who, on his 
arrival out, would grudge the cost of such a mes- 
sage home P We can imagine how they will flock 
to the station to send back one throb of affection, 
ere they gird themselves for the encounter with 
their new lot. When the “ Oneida” packet had 
become disabled in the Indian Ocean, she was 
safely moored in an Australian port two whole 
months before she was heard of in England. All 
that time people in this country were daily con- 
iecturing what had become of her, and by most 
she was given up for lost. The passengers on 
board of her were fully conscious of the anxiety 
that would be felt for them at home, and again 
and again they asserted that, if it were possible, 
they would willingly give a thousand pounds to 
pay for a telegraph, containing the two words, 
“Oneida safe,” to be transmitted to England. 
The feeling that directed that wish was not pecu- 
liar to them. The first desire of the absent and 
the severed is to communicate with home; and 
to a sailor or a traveller, long bandied about on 
the billows, the next thing to home would be a 
port, in any part of the world, which was united 
by an electric wire to his native land. 

Almost simultaneously with the successful lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable, we hear of the submis- 
sion of the Chinese emperor to the demands of the 
English and French plenipotentiaries. There is a 
significance in this coincidence of events worthy 
of serious consideration. The new relations that 
will have to be established between our own coun- 
try and that vast empire, will need the utmost 
caution and political sagacity ; and they will 





proceedings from every capital on the face of the 
globe, it is pretty certain that they must and will 
have it. As the appetite for news grows with what 
it feeds on, the telegrams may swell from column 
to column; they may elbow advertisers into cor- 
ners and extra supplements, and squeeze them 
into small type; they may force long-winded cor- 
respondents into the practice of condensation, and 
parliamentary orators will have to be cut down to 
synoptical proportions; the logocracies will un- 
dergo a revolution as cruel as that of ’89, for the 
sense will be shorn of the sound, the ideas divested 
of mere verbal garniture, and facts will have to 
stand as bare as figures, and occupy almost as lit- 
tle room. Then what will become of the penny-a- 
liners—that industrious, word-grinding fraternity, 
who fill half a column in telling you that a goose- 
berry measures four inches in the girth? Tell 
them to condense their amplifications, and you tell 
them to starve; they may as well go to the re- 
lieving officer at once, as adopt the curt style of 
the telegraph. There is all the difference imagin- 
able between a penny a line and eighteenpence a 
syllable. We warn our indefatigable and ubiqui- 
tous friends in time. Their occupation will be 
gone when the telegraphic style of- writing be- 
comes popular, and they will have to beat up “ for 
fresh woods and pastures new.” The public, how- 
ever, will profit immensely by the change; with 
more extended and general knowledge, there will 
be more liberality of sentiment, a more cosmopo- 
litan spirit, and less bigotry and one-sidedness be- 
tween man and man. Verily, for the coming gene- 
rations there are great and grand things in store 
—how great and how grand we dare not venture 


hardly be brought to a prosperous issue without | to say. Prophecy as we might, perhaps all our 
constant supervision and correction, according to | vaticinations would be surpassed by the facts of a 
the teachings of experience. By means of the few advancing years, now concealed in the dark 


deep-sea telegraph, the decrees and counsels of 
Downing Street will be heard simultaneously in 
Pekin or Canton ; and to local errors or abuses 
that may arise, an instant remedy may be applied. 
By the terms of the late treaty, we are led to 
believe that the Chinese empire is at length fairly 
open to missionary as well as to commercial enter- 
prise. We need fear no lack of men bearing the 
gospel standard into the very heart of the flowery 
jand ; and we believe the day is not far distant 
when we shall read missionary telegrams, an- 
nouncing the triumphs of Christianity over the 
senseless superstitions of the bonzes, and the frigid 
philosophies of the time-honoured sages of the old 
empire. 

Tn conclusion, we may be allowed to speculate a 
little upon some of the probable results of a uni- 
versal telegraph among our own societies and 
home circles. When Britain is telegraphically 
connected with all her distant colonies, all other 
civilized nations will be joining their telegraplis 
to the several British stations, and intelligence 
from all parts of the world will be momentarily 
arriving at the London offices. It may appear 
fanciful to speculate on the results; but what, in 
such a case, will be the aspect of the morning 
papers—of the “Times,” for instance—as it lies 
upon the breakfast-table? We know the public 
well enough to be certain that they will not be 
content with any falling short of what is possible ; 
and if it is possible to have news of yesterday’s 


| 





bosom of the future. Had we foretold, thirty 
years ago, the marvels which are now common as 
daylight, we might have been consigned to Bed- 
lam for our pains ; and perhaps we have now said 
enough of the possible future of deep-sea tele- 
graphs. 

“ But,” says the reader, “ while you are writing 
thus, and amusing yourself with these question- 
able speculations, the Atlantic telegraph has been 
struck dumb, and, for all we can hear to the con- 
trary, lies a dead and departed wonder at the bot- 
tom of the sea.” Not so fast, friend, with your 
croaking. The present cable may be dead and 
dumb for evermore, or alive and only waiting for | 
due instigation to “discourse most eloquent 
music.” We know, at this moment, nothing about | 
that, though we hope and trust that it shall re- 
vive and do worthy work for long years to come. 
But, however that may be, it does not affect the 
position that we have taken in the slightest 
degree. If the cable be dead, we shall regard it 
as we would regard the warrior who storms and 
takes the citadel, but dies in the breach; we ac- 
cept the fact of its temporary success for all that 
fact is worth. It has proved the practicability of 
the great scheme; and if it live no longer, it has 
lived long enough to perform a great and notable 
work. Perhaps, however, before these lines are 
through the press, the dormant cable may be 
aroused to new and living energies, and its com- 
plete success thoroughly established. We trust 
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it may be so; but if not, then other cables will be 
laid down, and, with the experience and knowledge 
already gained, we are as certainly assured as man 
can feel assured of anything, of the ultimate effi- 
ciency and prosperity of ocean telegraphs. 

We are about to lay down the pen when news 
arrives of the municipal festivities held in New 
York in honour of the completion of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. These public rejoicings seem to have 
been by far the most imposing ever yet witnessed 
in the New World. Ye Deum having been per- 
formed at Trinity Church, the grand civic pro- 
cession got under way at about two o'clock, and 
promenaded the town for a distance of four miles. 
The militia of- the city, comprising American, 
German, Irish, and Scotch companies, numbering 
in all between five and six thousand, took the lead. 
Then came the carriages containing the corpora- 
tion and their guests; and these were followed by 
the industrial companies of guilds and artisans, 
among whom the butchers, mounted on stout 
horses, cut the most conspicuous figure. The 
shops were closed along the line of route, and the 
roofs, eaves, and balconies were crowded with 
spectators, while the streets were crammed, so as 
to render motion, save in the line of procession, all 
but impossible. The utmost order and good- 
humour prevailed, and this feeling was further tes- 
tified by the character of the inscriptions and 
mottoes exhibited on the buildings fronting the 
route—most of which were illustrative of the har- 
mony existing between John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan ; and compliments were bestowed with 
equal liberality on the Queen of England and the 
President of the great Republic. When the pro- 
cession reached the Crystal Palace, the presenta- 
tions took place: the captains of the “ Agamem- 
non” and “ Niagara” each received a gold box, and 
the usual congratulatory speeches were delivered, 
and replies received. As it now began to grow 
dark, the illuminations commenced, and soon 
blazed over a continuous thoroughfare three miles 
in length ; and they are said to have been magni- 
ficent beyond all precedent. As night advanced, 
the crowd augmented, until the whole area was 
packed to the utmost—the number in the Broad- 
way being estimated at half a million of human 
beings. Notwithstanding that there was a grand 
display of fireworks, and a torchlight procession of 
firemen, no disorder took place, and the exhibition 
closed without riot or accident. 

This grand public demonstration was succeeded 
on the two following days by an exchange of hos- 
pitalities and courtesies between the corporation of 
New York, the representatives of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, and the officers of the ‘“‘ Nia- 
gara’”’ and the “ Gorgon.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON. 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER XII,—VALENTINE’S LETTER, CONTINUED. 


** FootisH and thoughtless as I was, yet my heart 


were distributed through all the province, the 
march had to be made with care and silence, lest 





we should attract their notice. The night was 
spent in the forest. When we reached a deep 
ditch, the captain cried ‘ Halt,’ and preparation 
was made to bivouac there. I sat at the camp-fire 
like the others, but I suppose I looked gloomy and 
downcast, for the captain cried out to me: ‘ My 
fine fellow! you look as if you did not like this 
soldier life. Perhaps you prefer sitting at a table 
playing dice or drinking, to lying on fir-twigs and 
ooking up at the stars; but each in its tum. 
'‘lo-morrow that may be your lot. Such is soldier- 
life—wet to-day, to-morrow dry ; sad to-day, to- 
morrow glad.’ 

“ In reply to this banter, I said it was not that 
which I cared for; but it was that every one in 
Sommerhausen must deem me a traitor, and that 
my honoured father would be looked on as the 
parent of a thief; though, as he very well knew, 
it was not I who had betrayed the town, or taken 
the money. 

He cursed me in reply, adding that he wanted 
no whimpering, sentimental fools amongst his 
men. 

* * You do not want me ?’ I replied, ‘ nor do I 
mean to remain with you; but I have not made 
up my mind whether to return to-morrow to 
Sommerhausen, and tell the whole truth, or 
whether to enlist in a Swedish regiment.’ 

“ The captain burst into a loud laugh, and said 
scornfully, ‘ Enlist in a Swedish regiment! return 
to Sommerhausen! did ever any one hear such 
folly ? I can tell you, you shall do neither the 
one nor the other. The time is past for that. My 
dear little clerk, you are my lawful prey, as surely 
as the pigeon is when the hawk has him between 
his claws. Once in my power, there is no escape ; 
so make up your mind to obey me, and instead of 
talking nonsense, go and gather some wood to 
throw on the fire.’ 

* As he said this, he pushed me with his foot. 
Roused to anger, so that I scarcely knew what I 
was doing, I started to my feet, and, seizing him 
by the collar, I threw him to the ground, and 
struck him on the head with a stone which lay 
near my hand. The lookers-on arose immediately, 
and dragged me from the captain, who was on his 
feet again in a moment. In my turn I was now 
thrown on the ground, and the captain beat me 
till all my bones were sore, after which he coolly 
told the men to bind me with cords, saying that 
he would hang me next day. Bound hand and 
foot I was thrown to the bottom of the ditch. I 
did not close my eyes in sleep, as you may imagine, 
in the state of mind and body I was in ; but though 
this was apparently the last night of my_life, no 
solemn thoughts entered my mind; on the con- 
trary, every thought and every wish was absorbed 
in the desire for revenge. I thought I could die 
willingly, provided I could first wreak my ven- 
geance on my enemy. Oh, praised be God for his 
mercy in not letting me die in my sins! 

* After I had Jain in this state for some time, I 
heard a light footstep, and then a whispering 
voice, saying, ‘ Ha, ha, clerk! what would you say 
to my cutting the cords that bind you, and our 
both going over secretly to the Swedes? We are 
only half a mile from Kitzingen: shall I set you 
free ? Answer softly. I have brought a knife with 
me.’ 
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“ By the light of the moon I could distinguish | rioted with them. 


One day, when Olufson remon- 


that it was Paragoner’s groom, or horse-boy, that | strated with me, and pointed out the guilt of such 


spoke. 

“* Yes,’ I replied : ‘ only when you have cut the | 
cords, you must give me the knife fora while.” | 

“ « For what ?’ he asked. 

“To stick it into the heart of the man who | 
has treated me so evilly.’ | 

“Then you may lie in the ditch until they | 
come to take you to be hanged,’ he answered. | 
‘Are you so insane as not to know that the whole | 
troop would be upon us? Think quickly and an- | 
swer, or I am off.’ | 

“ He would not deliver me until I had sworn to 
make no noise, and quietly follow him: then he 
cut the cords, and we made our escape through the 
forest without wakening or disturbing any one. I 
was well acquainted with the country, and by 
short cuts brought my companion to the vineyards | 
round Kitzingen long before daylight. My limbs | 
were so tired and swollen, from the treatment I | 
had received, that I begged of him to let me rest | 
until morning. As we lay resting, the horse-boy 
confessed to me that he had not come away unpro- | 
vided with money, but had taken a good sum from | 
the captain’s purse, and offered to divide it with | 
me; but I refused to share in such unlawful plun- 
der. It was at this time he told me of the unfor- 
tunate huntsman’s treachery and dreadful end. 

“When it was broad daylight, we approached 
the Swedish sentries, and asked to be taken to the 
commander. He received usin a kind and friendly 
manner, and asked us several questions. Finding 
that I knew how to handle the musket, but pre- 
ferred being in the cavalry, he placed me in his 
own regiment of dragoons. They are armed after 
the Swedish fashion, with both musket and sword, 
from which circumstance comes the saying, ‘ Kill 
the horse from under a Swedish dragoon, and he 
falls to the ground and stands up a musketeer.’ I 
was sent on the same day with a set of recruits, 
under a cornet, to join the main body. What be- 
came of the horse-boy I never heard. 

“Thus commenced my soldier-life. Begun in 
pride, it ended in sorrow. But even so, the Lord | 
has brought good out of it. I now became more | 
wild and dissipated than ever. This was my own | 
fault ; for amongst the recruits with whom I was | 
placed were many Swedes and Finlanders, such as | 
you described those who came with Gustavus | 
Adolphus when he first appeared in Germany to | 
help the Protestants. They were the sons of 
honest parents—labourers or fishermen—brought 
up in habits of order and piety. They sang their 
hymns and prayed morning and evening; they | 
always asked a blessing on their meals and returned | 
thanks after eating. ‘The others laughed at them. 
We were exercised together every day in shooting 
end riding, and the use of the sword ; but, except 
at these exercises, I did not much associate with | 
_ although we were quartered together at a | 
mil, 

“One amongst them, Olufson, took a fancy to 
me, and wished to do me good and show me 
kindness ; but I then preferred the society of those 
who had become corrupted in the course of the 
war, who cared neither for God nor man, nor for 
anything but pleasure and fighting. I consider- 
ed them finer soldiers, and drank, gambled, and 








| course, I asked him what induced him to be 


a soldier ; it was a pity, I said, he was not a Papist, 
for he was far more fit for a monk than a soldier ; 
and what luck did he hope to meet in war P 

“ He replied that he had not joined the army 
with any hope of fortune, or what I called ‘ luck,’ 
but in obedience to the commands of his aged 
mother. She had told him that his king wanted 
men, and it was his duty to serve his king honestly 
and faithfully, and leave the rest to God. 

“There were several standing near us, who, like 


myself, had run away from their parents ; and on 
| hearing this speech there was a loud laugh, and 
' some one asked with a sneer whether that virtuous 


old lady had sent him off with a well-filled purse. 
Olufson listened with the utmost indifference, and 
made no answer. 

* The first battle I was present at was at Rain 
on the Lech. It was said that the taking of the 
town would be hard work and cost many lives. 
After making all preparations for the attack next 
day, we gathered round the watch-fires, and most 
of us spent the evening as is customary with 
soldiers. A corporal brought a barrel of wine, 
opened it, and said: ‘ Here, comrades, drink to our 
fortune to-morrow. It may be the last some of 
us will drink ;’ and he added many words that I 
need not disgust you by repeating. 

“There was a light in my tent when I staggered 
into it after my midnight carousals, and near the 
light sat Olufson. His arms lay near him, bright- 
ened and made ready for the morrow; and he was 
so absorbed with a book as not to perceive my en- 
trance, until I asked what he was reading. He 
answered that he had been thinking of the morrow, 
and of his mother, and of how much he wished to 
be spared to return home to her; but after a while 
he remembered that it would be better to pray 
than to give way to depressing thoughts; and 
after praying, he had taken his ‘Testament to read 
while waiting my return. 

“* You would have been better with us,’ I said; 
‘ you would have got such courage that you would 
look forward to battle with as much pleasure as toa 
dance. This is no time to make one’s self melan- 
choly with thinking and praying.’ 

“He shook his head, and said he hoped to do 
his duty next day; and, wishing me good night, 
lay down to rest. 

“ Next day we were on horseback at four o’clock. 
We were posted in a thicket. The whole of the 
day, and a great part of the following night, were 
occupied in making a bridge across the Lech. The 
king kept up large fires of pitch and other com- 
bustibles, that the heavy smoke might conceal what 
we were about from the enemy. ‘The stakes were 
driven down, but not entirely covered with planks, 
when daylight betrayed us to the Bavarians, who 
during the night had drawn nearer to us. They 
now opened fire on the bridge, and we saw the 


| soldiers, who were laying the planks, fall into the 


river. They now also began to fire into the thicket 
where we were posted. Here and there a man 
ora horse fell, struck by a ball; or, as the branches 
of the trees struck the horses in falling, they 
reared and snorted, and tried to get out from 
amongst the trees; but the king had commanded 
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us to keep the thicket until the bridge was finished. 
T'o finish it, however, was difficult work ; scarcely 
could a man place his foot on it without being shot 
down. There were but three planks to be laid 
down to make the bridge ready for crossing; but 
sixty men having been killed in the attempt, the 
others drew back. The corporal now rode towards 
us, calling out, ‘His Majesty asks whether any of 
the dragoons, who have been sheltered in the 
thicket, will now volunteer to finish the bridge. 
Each man shall have twenty rix-dollars reward if 
the work is finished.’ 

“ All said it was a great sum, but no one offered 
for what seemed certain death. The corporal 
called out again in a laughing tone, ‘Is there 
not one man amongst you to volunteer—not a 
man P’ 

“*T do,’ cried Olufson. 

“¢ And I,’ cried another Finlander. 

“ Olufson dismounted instantly, and, as I was 
next him, asked me to hold the bridle for him ; 
but I said, ‘ What you can do, I can; I make the 
third,’ 

“As we passed the king, he nodded to us in a 
familiar, friendly manner ; and, seizing the planks, 
we ran on, and succeeded in placing them. When 
it was done, we retreated as fast as we could, hop- 
ing to escape the balls, which were again aimed at 
the bridge. One knocked the helmet from Oluf- 
son’s head, but left him unhurt; another took 
fatal aim, and killed the other Finlander; whilst 
I escaped unhurt. The whole regiment then 
dashed across the bridge, and carried the Bavarian 
lines. Upon this, the enemy retreated, and we 
entered the little town. 

“The following day the king inspected the troops; 
and, on coming to the dragoons, he inquired for 
those who had volunteered for the special ser- 
vice the day before, and desired the survivors to 
step forward. He spoke to us very kindly, asked 
me what country I was of, and ordered the twenty 
dollars to be counted out to me. Then he ad- 
dressed Olufson, and ordered the same sum to be 
paid to him ; but Olufson declared he did not want 
the money ; that he had only done what his duty 
as a soldier demanded; and that, if his Majesty 
thought that deserved reward, he would esteem 
it a great favour that the twenty dollars should 
be given to the father of the VFinlander who had 
lost his life at the bridge. He was from the same 
village, and he knew the father to be an old indus- 
trious fisherman, who had to work very hard to 
maintain his family. 

“* Be it so, my son,’ replied the king, ‘and I 
will add to it the twenty dollars your companion 
would have received had he survived. You seem 
to me a right good soldier ;’ and, turning to the 
colonel, he asked whether Olufson might not be 
made corporal in the place of the one killed in the 
attack on the lines the previous day. This, of course, 
was done. Olufson was made corporal, while I had 
my twenty dollars to spend on my vicious plea- 
sures, shared, of course, with my dissipated com- 
panions, who all declared it was a shame not to 
have made a fine, free-handed fellow like me cor- 
poral, instead of a psalm-singing hypocrite like 
that Olufson, who knew very well how to curry 
favour with the king. I was mean enough to let 
them speak in that strain without taking the 





trouble to contradict them, though I well knew 
that he was no hypocrite. 

“From that time Olufson was even kinder to 
me than before. He said it seemed strange he 
should be promoted before me, who deserved it 
quite as well, and had done quite as much.” 





CURIOUS THINGS IN SIAM. 


FLoaTING up in “ Memory’s barge,” and aided by 
a propitious wind and favouring tide, we are as- 
cending that glorious river, the Menam, the pride 
and the boast of all Siam. If, reader, you will be 
so kind as to pull out your pocket-book, we may 
make a few notes, conducive to our instruction 
and amusement. 

We have passed the first town at the mouth of 
the river, and, leaving Pakuam and its floating 
fortress behind, we find ourselves sailing amidst 
intense solitude, and a sublime picturesque scarcely 
to be rivalled in any other part of the world. 
Though the moon has long set, and the stars, 
countless and brilliant, can scarce be reckoned suf- 
ficient guides for the tortuous navigation of the 
river, Nature has provided us other lamps, in the 
shape of myriads of fireflies, which line either side 
of the banks, and by whose phosphoric blaze the 
whole stream is illuminated. Amidst the man- 
groves, which thickly cluster the water’s edge, 
these beautiful insects besport themselves from 
nightfall until daylight, affording to the stranger 
a prospect novel and indescribably charming. 

As plentiful, however, as the fireflies, are those 
tormentors, the mosquitoes, and we are glad to 
avoid their numerous stings by rushing below and 
under the protection of our mosquito-gauzes, and 
so compose ourselves to sleep. Amidst the deep 
tranquillity that reigns around, lulled by the mur- 
muring of the land breeze and the gentle rippling 
of the river by the vessel’s side, there is one 
strange booming yet not inharmonious sound, 
which seems ever and anon to rise up, as it were, 
from the very keel of the vessel, and keeps din- 
ning in our ears, until all hope of sleep becomes 
out of the question. Wliat this can proceed from 
we are at a loss to conjecture. Proceeding on deck 
again, the Siamese pilot throws some light upon 
the subject: he has succeeded in securing a speci- 
men of this destroyer of our sleep, and it turns 
out to be a diminutive fish, called by the Siam- 
ese “the dog’s tongue.” This little creature, not 
unlike a sole in size and shape, from some strange 
formation of its throat, fastens itself, like an adhe- 
sive plaster, to the bottom of boats and vessels, 
and thence, by the aid of a species of air-bladder, 
in the act of respiration emits noises very similar 
to those of a drum being sounded at some distance 
off; and when a number are congregated toge- 
ther, the noise becomes monotonous and most 
annoying. 

As morning breaks, and objects around are more 
clearly developed, we discover that the fish in the 
Menam are not only musically disposed, but that 
they are possessed of migratory dispositions, and 
actually venture on foraging expeditions more than 
a mile away from the water’s side. The tide has 
risen to its highest, overflowing by a few inches 
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the banks, which separate the river from the low 
marshy ground, thickly covered with mangroves, 
which extend for some distance on either side. 
Floundering over this narrow ridge are shoals 
upon shoals of the finny tribe, making the best of 
their way into the shallow and impenetrable 
marshy thickets, where, probably, they are certain 
of encountering thousands of insects, which will 
afford them a substantial meal, and where they 
are pretty sure of shelter and a sufficiency of their 
native element, until the returning high floods 
enable them to scramble back into the river again. 
It is asserted, upon reputable authority, that some 
of these fishes have migrated not less than three 
leagues from the river banks, and there been cap- 
tured in chasms and holes, to which a more than 
usually high tide had conveyed them, but from 
which the sudden abatement of the waters left 
them no chance of escape—a welcome prey to 
poor and hungry villagers. 

Soon after daylight, the tide changes against us 
again, and we come to anchor in very deep water, 
close alongside a kind of migratory floating shop, 
which takes up its position at various bends of the 
river, just as the prospect of traffic proves entic- 
ing. Shall we land? Of course we will, if that 
can be called landing which is simply the process 
of exchanging one means of floating for another. 
How could we, hungry and weary as we are, resist 
the pressing invitation of the hospitable Siamese, 
whose salutation is (as is the common salutation 
of his brethren) Aiwdi—that is, “ eat well?” Eat 
—ay, half a rhinoceros, if he chooses; but he 
places before us more delicate fare—the delicious 
mangosteen and many other incomparable fruits, 
not tobe met with in other tropical regions. Our 
host and hostess are rather diminutive in stature, 
and I exceedingly regret that I cannot compli- 
ment them as regards physiognomy. What shall 
I compare their features to? Half monkey, half 
Chinese, with a sprinkling of the Burmese and 
Malayan cast. To improve which deformities they 
resort to the unnatural process of keeping their 
heads, both man and wife, closely shorn, all save 
atuft just over the eyebrows ; while the lady, in 
addition, takes very great pains in keeping her 
teeth dyed a black, to rival ebony, which is effected 
by the areca, or betel-nut: this is the standard of 
feminine beauty in Siam. 

We are rather startled and interrupted during 
our meal by an unlooked-for and disagreeable visi- 
tant. A huge rat very coolly crawls up mine 
host’s back, and, settling itself quietly on his 
shoulders, turns to and washes its face, and gives 
evident signs of perfect contentment, as also of 
being perfectly at home. On future investigation, 
we find that this rearing of tame rats is an almost 
general practice amongst the Siamese, and is re- 
sorted to as the best possible means of keeping 
their house free of other rats, mice, and vermin. 
From the fact of their being well and regularly 
fed, they grow to a prodigious size, and are pos- 
sessed of far greater strength than their worse-fed 
neighbours, whom they oust from the premises, 
attacking them with the utmost ferocity and de- 
termination, and following them into their holes, 
the more effectually to expel them. 

Our host informs us that amongst the bonzes, 
or priests, there are very many talented doctors— 














' men who can cure almost any disease, and are per- 


fect marvels of science. They must, indeed, be 


; marvellous men who can effect cures upon the 


strength of the following prescription used for 


| what was called a morbific fever :—** Take one por- 


tion of rhinoceros horn, one of elephant’s tusks, one 
| of tiger’s, and the same of crocodile’s teeth ; one of 
_ bear’s tooth; one portion composed of three parts 
| bones of vultures, raven, and goose ; one portion of 

bison, and another of stag’s horn; one portion of 
, sandal. These ingredients to be mixed together 
; on a stone with pure water; one half of the mix- 
| ture to be swallowed, and the rest to be rubbed 
into the body!” One may perhaps imagine that 
the very anticipation of having to swallow such a 
| mixture would throw a man into a perspiration of 
| dread, and thereby actually do some good to the 

fever patient. A party of mendicant bonzes, clad 
| in bright yellow, paddle up to the door, and ver: 

coolly hold forth a huge iron pot, into which, with 
| all alacrity and humble submission, the hostess 
deposits her daily charity. They neither ask alms 
nor do they make any acknowledgment for them 
when received; and not being certain but that 
the learned concocter of the above-mentioned pre- 
scription may chance to be amongst these bonzes 
and wish to exercise his skill upon us, we beat a 
speedy retreat. 

Floating on further still in Memory’s barge, 
suddenly we are aroused by the loud trumpeting of 
an elephant, and then we remember that we are 
in the land of the famed white elephant, the object 
of so much idolatrous adoration in this benighted 
country. The white elephant in reality is more ot 
a flesh colour than pure white. It is stabled, if 
one may so term it, in a magnificent watta, adja- 
cent to the royal palace, where it is ruthlessly 
treading under-foot matting of silver, and some- 
times gold, and has its smallest wants supplied by 
jealously watchful bonzes. Apropos of this: some 
years since a party uf Englishmen visiting one of the 
wattas near Paknam, were set upon and seriously 
ill-treated by some bonzes. These unjustifiable 
proceedings very much incensed the king, who 
was anxious to keep up friendly relations with the 
English; he had the bonzes taken up and tried). 
and then sentenced them to cut grass for the white: 
elephant for the remainder of their lives. Trivial’ 
as this punishment might appear to others, it was 
severe for the most indolent of all indolent classes 
in the East—men who do not submit to the fatigue 
of even cooking their own food. The white ele- 
phant is, in our opinion, not so good-looking, and 
certainly nothing so useful, as his darker, hard- 
working brethren. 

The method by which elephants are entrapped 
in Siam is most amusing, and remarkably illus- 
trates the sagacity of these, apparently, unwieldly 
brutes. At a certain season of the year, just 
on the outskirts of the jungle, a very powerful 
circular breast-work is erected, and several tame 
female elephants are turned loose into the jungle, 
knowing well the task they have to perform. 
After a while they return, followed by a herd of. 
wild male elephants, which they entice into the 
centre of this huge trap, and where they posi- 
tively assist the Siamese in helping to subdue 
these wild and powerful captives, attacking them 
with their trunks, and aiding to arrange the 
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lassoes of stout ropes which are flung round 
their legs, and which eventually throw them to 
the ground. Starvation and ill-treatment in a 
few days break the spirit of the elephant, and in 
the course of a week he may be said to be entirely 
subjugated. 

“ Nothing,” says a French author,* speaking of 
the white elephant, “can equal their” (the Siam- 
ese) “veneration for the white elephant. The 
king, at least, must have one, as a palladium for 
his own life and the prosperity of his empire. If 
the elephant dies, the king loses all the merit ac- 
quired in nourishing him; he is himself likely to 
die the same year; hence the great pains taken 
for his health. The white elephant takes rank 
immediately after princes of the blood. One who 
should call him by his proper name would be se- 
verely punished. He lives in a kind of palace, 
with a numerous court of officers, guards, valets, 
ete. Hewears a kind of diadem on his head, and 
gold rings on his tusks; he is served in golden 
vessels, and fed on sugar-cane and delicious fruits. 
When he goes to bathe, a numerous cortege ac- 
company him; one keeps time with music, and 
another holds over him the red parasol of state, 
used only by high dignitaries. His officers may 
not withdraw from his presence without a profound 
salutation. When sick, the king’s physicians at- 
tend them.” 

Such is the state the white elephant of Siam 
lives in; he has occasionally for a companion a 
white monkey, who enjoys great privileges, but 
yields precedency to the elephant. Of one of these 
monkeys the Siamese report, that he does not 
speak only from prudence, fearing the king should 
make him labour. He was once sent, they say, 
as generalissimo to fight an army of giants, and 
with one kick split a mountain in two. 

Two more anecdotes, and we have done with the 
elephants of Siam. The same authority quoted 
before tells us, that there was an elephant which 
stood at the door of the king’s palace with a large 
vessel of rice before him, which he helped out with 
a spoon to every bonze that passed. In another 
case an elephant, upon whose head the keeper had 
cracked a cocoa nut, kept the fragments of the 
nutshell for several days between his fore-legs, and 
having found an opportunity of trampling on and 
killing the keeper, deposited the fragments upon 
the dead body. 

It is late as we retrace our steps to the water side 
to re-embark in Memory’s barge; there is much 
rank grass and brushwood, and you propose hav- 
ing a torch to escort us. Such a measure might 
prove fatal to both of us; for there are in Siam ser- 
pents venomous in the extreme, for which fire or 


would follow us so long as the torch remained 
unextinguished, watching for a fair chance to dart 
their venom into our heels. There are, more- 
over, plenty other serpents of various sizes and de- 
grees of venom, to say nothing of the loathsome 
lizards called “tokets.” And there are crocodiles 
by the water’s side; so that, upon the whole, we 
are glad to find ourselves safe upon the waters 
again, and miles away from Siam. 





* Bruguidre, Annales de la Foi, 25. 


_INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND, 


| 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* TESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS.” 


LESSON XII. 

| SEct. 1.—EXERCISE OF THE WILL IN REASONING, 
| Ir is likely that in every instance of reasoning, there 
| is an act of the Will [an exercise of volition], though 
| very often this passes so easily and so quickly as not to 

be noticed. When, indeed, you deliberately set your. 
| self to demonstrate a mathematical proposition, or to 

decide some question as a juryman, after hearing and 

examining the arguments on both sides, in such cases 
| you are conscious of an act of the Will, and often a 
laborious effort to fix your attention on the matter, 
But numberless acts of reasoning certainly do take 
place every day, which are entirely without effort—so 
short, simple, and easy, that we are unconscious of any 
Volition, or of any Reasoning at all. 

Now Brutes appear to want what man has a power 
of exercising—the wi//—on the operations of the mind. 
We know that we.can, and often do, deliberately turn 
our thoughts in some direction. We withdraw our atten- 
tion, sometimes with a great effort, from one subject and 
fix it on another. We resolve to meditate carefully on 
such and such a matter. And this power of the will, 
though it is very little exercised by the rudest savages, 
appears to exist in Man universally. The Brutes, on 
the other hand—even the most intelligent of them— 
appear to have no control of the will over the mental 
operations. Their minds are merely acted on by the 
circumstances that are presented to them. One can- 
not conceive a brute turning its thoughts at will in 
this or that direction. 

And hence, probably, it is that brutes want the 
power of abstraction, such as Man has (as above de- 
scribed), and are therefore incapable of a process of 
what is properly to be called Reasoning. 


Sect, 2.—DREAMING. 

Something nearly the same is our own condition 
when we are sound asleep and dreaming. Whether 
we are always dreaming when asleep, though we often 
do not remember our dreams, is a question which can- 
not be completely determined; though it is certain 
that a person very often does have dreams of which he 
' has no recollection. For he will often, by talking in 
his sleep, show that he is dreaming; though on awak- 
ing, he will have no remembrance of having dreamed 
at all, And you may observe that when you are sud- 
denly awakened, you almost always are conscious of 
some dream that has been broken off. But when you 


often have no remembrance of any dream, because the 
waking is gradual, so that your sleeping thoughts 
| slide as it were into your waking thoughts. 





Now, in perfect sleep, the power of the Will over both | 
| body and mind seems to be completely suspended. We | 


torch-light has an immense attraction, and which dream, indeed, of having a will to walk, or to speak, or | 


| to eat, etc., and thereupon we dream that we do it; but 
we do it not. For, as for sleep-walkers, or those who 


talk in their sleep, theirs is manifestly a case of imper- || 
fect sleep ; or, at least, of a peculiar kind of sleep, what | 
some call the somnambulist or sleep-waking state. || 


And in that state, persons have been known not only 
to rise and walk, but even (as Shakspeare represents 
| Lady Macbeth) to dress themselves, and sit down to a 
| table and write. 

And something of this imperfect sleep is often ob- 
served in dogs also, who will be seen to move their 
limbs irregularly, and will faintly bark, doubtless when 
; dreaming of hunting. 





awake spontaneously, at the usual time of rising, you | 
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Sror. 3.—SounpD SLEEP. 

But in ordinary perfect sleep, the power of the Will 
seems to be completely suspended. In a dream, during 
sound sleep, one conception after another passes through 
the mind, according as they are linked together by 
association, one suggesting another. And they all ap- 
pear to us to be realities, because we have not, as when 
awake, the power to dismiss them at pleasure. When 
you conceive in your waking hours (“figure to your- 
self,” as we often say), some person, or place, or event, 
you can at pleasure dismiss this from your thoughts. 
And thence it is that you know it is unreal ; because if 
the reality were present before you, you could not help 
seeing it. But in sleep, as you have not this power, 
you cannot distinguish your conceptions from realities. 


Secr, 4.—INSANITY. 


And in this respect there is a close resemblance be- 
tween sleep and insanity ; for a madman will often be 
such merely from being haunted, while awake, with 
some conceived object, over which he has lost the con- 
trol of the will; and thence he mistakes it for reality, 
because he has not the power to dismiss it, any more 
than we can avoid seeing what is before our eyes. 

And persons in some strong passion—such as fear, 
anger, eager desire—often mistake their fancies for 
realities, and imagine that they see and hear what is 
only suggested to their thoughts by what they see or 
hear ; because the mind is then too much agitated or 
weakened to be able to banish the conceived object (or 
idea) from its view. And the like happens with those 
who are under the influence of intoxicating drinks, 
Both of these cases resemble insanity. 





Sect. 5.—RIASONING SUSPENDED IN SLEEP. 


Now, if any one should ask you, How you know that 
you are not at this moment asleep and in a dream? it 
would not be sufficient to answer, “I know and feel 
that I am awake ;” for you often believe yourself to be 
awake when you are dreaming. And if you were to 
say, “I see and hear and touch all the objects around 
me,” he might remind you that you often fully believe 
yourself to be doing so when you are in a dream. 

But it does not appear that any process of what can 
be properly called Reasoning, ever goes on in sound 
sleep ; for though you sometimes dream of stating an 
argument, and perhaps a very correct one, it will al- 
ways be found that it is one you had used or heard 
before, and that there is only a repetition of it by 
memory. 

And hence it is, no doubt, that our dreams, in per- 
fect sleep, are so absurd and inconsistent. We dream, 
for instance, of conversing with some friend, whom we 
know, at the very same moment, to be far off or dead. 
When we are awake, there are very short and simple 
acts of Reasoning passing in the mind, so rapidly as 
not to be noticed by us, which prevent our falling into 
such inconsistencies. We never find it necessary to 
state to ourselves distinctly in words such an argu- 
ment as this: ‘ No one who is in India can be now in 
London ; my friend so and so is in India, therefore he 
is not with me in London,” ete. But this kind of 
Reasoning, passing rapidly through the mind without 
any effort, prevents such absurdities as take place in 
dreams.* 

_ And it is worth observing, that a Brute does some- 
times appear to make just such mistakes as we do 
when asleep. For instance, a dog, which has been 
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* It is a very happy thing for us that our dreams are 
usually so absurd as they are. For if they were more con- 
sistent and rational, we should be likely often to mistake 
them afterwards for realities, and to believe things to have 
been really said or done, which we have only dreamed. 
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used to hunt for a ball or other object, will leap at it 
and try to reach it if, by way of sport, you put it up 
on some high place; and if, after several trials, he 
fails to reach it, you may see him go to seek for it in 
some corner where he had been often used to find it, 
though he sees it before him in another place. And 
this resembles what often occurs to us in dreams, when 
we fancy an object to be in two places at once. 

From what has been said about the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty being voluntary, or depending on the 
will, you may easily see why and how far we are mo- 
rally responsible for the beliefs and opinions we form, 
or fuil to form, by reasoning. Our intellectual powers 
are bestowed on us by divine Providence for our good, 
and it is evidently our duty to make a good use of 
them, even as the servants in the Parable of the Ta- 
lents were required to employ rightly what had been 
committed to them. If we squander away the talent 
with which we have been entrusted, or if we bury it 
and let it lie idle, we shall be condemned as “ bad” 
and “ slothful servants.” 





THE LAST DAYS OF BURKITT, THE 
COMMENTATOR. 


On the Lord’s day, October 17, 1703—in the place where 
he had pleaded the cause of God against Rome, the cause 
of Christ against deism, the cause of the Holy Ghost 
against the deriders of his name and office, the cause of 
faith against, justification by imperfect works, and the 
cause of special grace against the pretended powers of 
nature to save—he was struck with that sickness which 
put an end to his days. .. . . In his sickness God made 
his face to shine upon him. The Spirit of God witnessed 
with his spirit his adoption; and “ he went with a full sail 
to heaven,” as one of his much-valued friends, a witness of 
it, expressed it ; to whom, speaking of the high pleasure of 
the Lord’s Supper, in which they had often joined, and 
calling the wine in the sacrament “the wine of the king- 
dom,” he broke forth into these words: “ But what will it 
not be to drink the wine of the kingdom in the kingdom !” 
Taking solemn leave of a friend, a day or two before his 
death, he said, “I shall leave you; but may the presence 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost be with you. May the 
presence of the whole 'l'rinity be with you. I hope to see 
you again, with joy, at the resurrection of the just.” And 
he added, “ What you have seen of me that is good and 
innitable, follow it; but what you observed is not so, let 
not your affection and love of me sway you to do it.” 
(Rev. M. Parkhurst). 

When his friends about him bewailed the great loss 
which they feared was coming upon them by his decease, 
he desired them not to be too much ‘concerned for him; 
for, to me to live will be Christ, and to die will be gain.” 
And he added, “ God will provide for you.” His patience 
in his last sickness was exemplary. He said he had 
preached patience and written of patience, and that there- 
fore he was bound to practise patience. His frame in his 
sickness was a continued series of prayer, thanksgiving, 
and cheerful submission to the Divine will. A little before 
he poured out his last breath, he prayed, “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 





Tne Penny Post.—lIt is a curious fact that, nearly two 
hundred years since, a penny post should have been sug- 
gested by a writer of the same name as _ the well-known 
promoter of the great modern reform—Mr. Hill. In the 
library of the British Museum is a small work, entitled 
“A Penny Post; or, a Vindication of the Liberty and 
Birthright of every Englishman in carrying merchants’ and 
other men’s Letters, against any restraint of farmers of 
such employments.” By John Hill, London. Printed in 
the year 1659. 

Att men have their frailties. Whoever looks for a 
friend without imperfections will never find what he seeks ; 
we love ourselves with all our faults, and we ought to love 
our friends in like manner, 
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Varieties. 
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Tne Eartaquaxes 1n Sournern Itaty.—In a 
paper by a Dr. Lacaita, presented to the Royal Institution 
on this subject, the following results are given:—On the 
whole, by this terrific earthquake (in 1858) at least 22,000 
human beings, on a most moderate calculation, were de- 
stroyed in a few seconds. Many, no doubt, would have 
been saved had it been possible by active steps to dig them 
out immediately. ‘This will account for the comparatively 
very small number of wounded, in all about 4000. In the 
75 years from 1783 to 1857, the kingdom of Naples has lost 
at least 111,000 inhabitants by the effects of earthquakes, 
or more than 1600 per year, out of an average population 
of 6,000,000! Several touching anecdotes were told in 
the course of the narrative. In 1783, Eloisa Basili, a beau- 
tiful girl of sixteen, was buried under the ruins with a child 
in her arms, who died on the fourth day. She was so 
wedged in that she could not get rid of its lifeless remains. 
She was dug out alive after eleven days, which she had 
counted from a ray of light that reached her. She re- 
covered, but remained sad and gloomy, could not bear to 
see a child, would neither marry nor become a nun. She 
preferred solitude, turned away with a shudder from houses, 
and liked to sit musing under a tree, whence no buildings 
were seen. She pined away, and died at five-and-twenty. 
More fortunate was the lot of Marianna de Franceschi, a 
beantiful young lady of twenty, who in the earthquake of 
1804 was dug out at Guardia Regia, after being buried for 
ten days and eight hours. She recovered, married, and 
became the mother of a numerous family. A lady with 
child was dug out after nearly thirty hours by her devoted 
husband, who nearly died from over-fatigue. On being 
asked what her thoughts were during the time, she an- 
swered, “ I was waiting.” In the late earthquake, a gen- 
tleman of Montemurro, whilst escaping from the house 
with his wife and a large family of children, remembered 
that one of them had been left in bed. He rushed baek 
to take him, but, the house tumbling on every side, he 
remained alone on a wall. All his family were crushed to 
death. ‘The blow was too great; his mind gave way, and 
he went raving mad. At Saponara the judge was buried 
under the ruins of his house, with his young wife and two 
children. He was dug out alive, but his wife was found 
dead lying across his knees, with her arms outstretched 
towards her dead children. He was overwhelmed by his 
loss ; ever since he has diligently fulfilled the duties of his 
office, but has never been heard to allude to the event, or 
seen to smile. Instances were mentioned showing how 
tenacious life could be under the most trying circum- 
stances. Besides the cases of Basili aud de Franceschi 
already recorded, in 1788 a baby was dug out alive on the 
third day, and lived. At Montemurro, in December last, 
Maria Antonia Palermo and her two little girls, one of 
them only thirteen months old, were dug out on the eighth 
day, and lived. With some animals the length of time 
they had stood alive was quite remarkable. A donkey 
was found living on the fifteenth day; and in 1783 two 
mules and a chicken were found still alive on the twenty- 
second, and two pigs on the thirty-second day. 

A New Pictrurg or Trerra pet Furco.—A rocky 
shore, and next an outlying island, called Snipe Island, 
were passed, and then, with a delightful breeze, clear sky, 
and fine, warm weather, the little schooner “ Allen Gar- 
diner,” the missionary yacht, the herald of peace and love 
and goodwill to the poor savages in these lands, under all 
sail entered the far-famed Beagle Channel, about one 
P.M., on the 1st of November. There she goes, that small 
ship in the smooth water which she loves, carrying anxious 
but steady hearts within her, guarded by careful eyes, and 
having the prayers and wishes of many friends at home 
accompanying her, though little imagining, I ween, where 
she was. As she passes along, what new and unexpectedly 
pleasant pictures meet her view—several pretty coves, nu- 
merous park-like uplands, verdure everywhere adjoining, in 
all its freshness ; curling smoke from within the bosom of 
some quiet dwelling-place of the inhabitants; lakes and 
streams, and scenes of the most enchanting nature, appear 
before her, and in the background the magnificent snow- 


of a mottled appearance; one or two have been burnt; 
others are of a clayey formation, but all green, undulating, 
and down-like. What charming places for pic-nic parties; 
and how much does the whole character of the immediate 
neighbourhood resemble the scenery of the Dart, in Devon. 
shire, supposing the latter to expand out a little more! 
From among these small islands a canoe shot forth, but 
seemed to hesitate as we neared, perhaps not knowing what 
to make of us strangers in a big canoe with wings. After 
a time, however, and when we had nearly passed, the occu- 
pants of it took courage, and then tried to overtake us, but 
without success. It was so delightful the way in which 
we were going—wind and weather favouring us, and 
scenery so truly charming to the eye—that one could 
hardly fancy one’s self on the waters of Tierra del Fuego, 
It was more like a trip up the river Thames to far-famed 
Richmond, minus the houses and villas on its banks.— 4 
Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego. 


A Doe Fricutenep spy a Hare.—For courage and 
devotion to his chief, this pointer might have matched a 
’45 clansman ; but, like the old Highlander, I once saw him 
show evident signs of superstition. When ranging a grass 
field he pointed a hare, which soon moved from her form, 
reared herself on her hind legs, straight as a small gate- 
post. The dog at once showed evident symptoms of 
uneasiness, by breaking his statuesque position, looking 
over his shoulder for advice, and twitching his tail most 
nervously. But when “ puss,” pursuing her advantages, 
actually ‘og ten yards towards him, erect as a drill 
sergeant, he fairly turned tail, and, with every sign of terror, 
took shelter behind his master. There were several wit- 
nesses beside myself to this reversal of nature—viz., the 
hare pursuing the dog. Most likely her young were near. 
—Colquhoun’s “ Salmon Casts and Stray Shots.” 


Mepicrnat Usss or Icz.—The medicinal use of ice 
has now become very extensive. Medical men advise, as a 
chief part of the treatment for inflammation of the stomach, 
the eating at frequent intervals of small pieces of ice, and 
for inflammation of the brain its constant application to 
the head. A draught of any ice-cold fluid, when taken in 
a state of health, produces relief by lessening the amount 
of animal heat which the human body is constantly gene- 
rating, first, by absorbing a portion of it; and second, by 
allowing it to pass off with the surcharged fluids, in the 
shape of the perspiration it induces, Its relief in fever 
arises from precisely the same causes. In inflammation, 
either external or internal, it aids recovery by reducing 
the size of the vessels carrying blood to the inflamed part. 


PaRENTAGE OF Great Lawyers. — Lord Somers’s 
father was an attorney at Worcester; Lord Hardwicke’s, 
an attorney at Dover; the late Lord Gifford’s, a grocer in 
the same city ; Lord 'Thurlow’s, a poor country clergyman ; 


a surgeon and apothecary at Exeter ; Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
was a refugee family; Sir Samuel Shepherd’s father was a 
goldsmith; Lord Tenterden’s, a barber at Canterbury; Lord 
Mansfield and Lord Erskine were men of noble family ; but 
all Lord Mansfield got by his noble connections were a few 
briefs in Scotch appeal cases; and Erskine, just about the 
time he was called to the bar, was heard emphatically giving 
thanks that out of his family he did not know a lord. 


mical to health, those which involve the inhaling or mani- 
pulation of mercury are notoriously the most deleterious. 
The fabrication of looking-glasses is attended with serious 
inconvenience to the workmen, and any substitute for 
quicksilver would be a boon to the mechanic. A patent 
has been taken out at Paris, by which nitrate of silver in a 


solved in 500 grammes of distilled water, and a metal bath 





capped mountain ranges. Some of the small islands are 





coat the glass, and silver it uniformly and durably. 











Lord Kenyon’s, a gentleman of small estate in Wales; | 
Dunning’s, an attorney at Ashburton ; Sir Vicary Gibbs’s, | 


Strvertna Mrrrors.—Of all the various trades ini- | 


vaporised form is made to do duty effectually and more | 
permanently. 100 grammes of that substance are dis- | 


of suitable expanse, an inch deep, is made to receive the | 
mirror; heat being applied beneath, the exhaled particles | 




















